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INTRODUCTION 


In a major statement on the world armaments situa- 
tion and through reports of the various sections and 
hearings, the Fifth Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches called upon the WCC and the churches to give 
high priority to the disarmament issue and "raise 
consciousness about the dangers of militarism and 
search for creative ways of educating for peace". 

The Central Committee in August 1976 endorsed plans 
for studies leading to a programme on militarism and 
the armaments race. The proposals for a Consultation 
on Militarism and a Conference on Disarmament were 
also approved by the Committee. A report delineating 
the crucial issues around militarism and disarmament 
and indicating the linkages was given to the Executive 
Committee in February 1977. 


The Consultation on Militarism was held at Glion, 
near Montreux in Switzerland from 13th to 18th Novem- 
ber 1977 and was the first ecumenical consultation 
Specitically on this theme. The report of that Con- 
sultation has been published as "Background Informa- 
tion” (1978/2) by the Commission of the Churches. on 
International Affairs. 


The Conference on Disarmament was held also at 
Siig, er eonescuh to LotheApridg 1978... While it had,.a 
special significance in view of the Special Session of 
the UN General Assembly on Disarmament, the proposal 
for such a conference had come originally from the 
Vth Assembly. There were 51 participants (excluding 
staff) from 35 countries at the Conference. , 


The stollowing eopics were;rdealt-with,in the presenta-— 
tions to the plenary sessions of the Conference. 


i The Ecumenical Movement and Disarmament 
Issues - Some Perspectives 
cle Issues at and Expectations from the U.N. 


Special Session 


LEY Dynamics of the Present Arms Race 
Vj The Arms Race and the Third World 
V International Arms Sale and Transfer 


vi Disarmament and Development 


yack. Theological Issues and Responses by Churches 
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The major work of the Conference was done in working 
groups under the broad themes given below. 


vk The Armaments Race and Strategies for Disarma- 
ment 

a Disarmament and Development 

p bis a Peaceful Resolution of Conflicts 

iv Theological Issues 


The report is a document for study and discussion and 
should not be taken as representing official positions 
of the WCC or CCIA. 


ye 
REPORT OF THE CONFERENCE ON DISARMAMENT 


PART ONE 


THE ARMAMENTS RACE AND STRATEGIES FOR DISARMAMENT 


LL. tne dynamics of the arms race 


We are now living in the shadow of an arms race 
more intense, more costly, more widespread and more 
dangerous than the world has ever known. Never before 
has the human race been as close as it is now to total 
self-destruction. Today's arms race is an unparalleled 
waste of human and material resources; it threatens 
to turn the whole world into an armed camp; it aids 
repression and violates human rights; it promotes 
violence and insecurity in place of the security in whose 
name it is undertaken; it frustrates humanity's aspira- 
tions for justice and peace; it has no part in God's 
design for His world; it is demonic. 


Thesquese 1Or security is legitimate. “As a rule it 
has been pursued collectively through the nation-state, 
whose citizens work together for the defence not only 
of their persons and their property, but also of the 
religious, ideological, political and cultural values 
which they hold in common and have a right to protect. 
International institutions have been created with a 
VicWmlLoepr GLeGbingethis sight, .buteit is stillouniver- 
sally assumed that national security can only be ade- 
quately assured by armed forces supported by the spirit 
ofapatriotism. 


In today's world, the expansion of armed forces 

has gone far beyond the reasonable requirements of 

security. This is due to a number of factors, among 

which the following may be mentioned: 

- The influence of the military, whose function as 
defenders of the nation and symbol of its sovereignty 
may give them a privileged role in society and a de- 
CiSiIVEesvVOicesinypolicy; 

- Other sectors of society, notably the managers, workers 
-- and, in some instances, shareholders -- in arma- 
ments industries, may be influential in expanding 
ercountry«;Samalitary GEIOrL; 

- These military and other interests are supported by 
fear which may begin as a reasonable anxiety about 
the intentions of a potential enemy but can be played 
upon so that it no longer has any rational basis. 
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Compounded by exaggerated nationalism, fear is the 
dominant element in the psychology of the arms race. 
All the above factors have played their part in promoting 

arms races in the past and continue to do so today. 


However, the current arms race is also motivated by 
entirely new factors. One of these is the widespread 
political instability in many parts. of the world... Such, in- 
stability is frequently brought about by external and 
internal forces to justify intervention and repression 
by minority or*oligarchic groupings. In such cases 
where the maintenance of national security is equated 
with "law and order", arms and the military are used as 
instruments of internal repression. 


At the same time we have witnessed the emergence of 
two states with world-wide interests and influence. Repre- 
senting different social systems, the fruits of different 
ideologies, these two powers compete for political in- 
fluence in the unstable regions of the world. These 
world-wide political and ideological aims have the support 
of allies and of unprecedented military power which has 
been expanded far beyond any conceivable national require- 
ment, as a result of the relentless search for new and 
more destructive weapons, both nuclear and conventional. 


It is believed that 85% of the research which has 
produced this weaponry is concentrated in the USA and 
USSR and that the total research effort employs up to half 
the world's trained scientific and technological manpower. 
So large an intellectual input brings’ startling results; 
weapons are designed not in response to recognised military 
requirements but as the outcome of concentrated ingenuity. 
Furthermore new weapons appear at a prodigious rate, 
frustrating disarmament negotiations by changing the nature 
of the problems to be solved. Most of this work is con- 
ducted in secret, beyond social control, and adds an 
important new element to the military, industrial and 
bureaucratic interests which favour the continued expan- 
sion of armaments. 


II. Conventional weapons 


The cost of procuring conventional weapons, and of 
training and maintaining the men who operate them, accounts 
for more than 80% of current world military expenditure 
now amounting to $1 billion per day. It is therefore 
clear that fulfilment of hopes for the diversion of signi- 
ficant resources from military to civilian purposes will 
require conventional as well as nuclear disarmament. It 
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must also be borne in mind that conventional weapons 
have been used -- and are still being used -- in the 
numerous armed conflicts which have occurred since 
1945 and that during that period they have claimed 
almost as many victims as did the Second World War. 


At present there is no sign of conventional disarma- 
ments; on the contrary, there is a dramatic increase in 
the number, variety, lethal power and cost of the 
conventional weapons deployed in all parts of the 
world. 


We draw attention to the following alarming aspects 
of this development: 


- Many new weapons contravene the standards and princip- 
les adopted at The Hague in 1907, when a ban was 
placed on "weapons which may cause unnecessary suffe- 
ring (or superfluous injury) or be indiscriminate 
in their effects". Area-denial weapons contravene 
these regulations, as do many anti-personnel weapons. 
All nuclear weapons have the inhumane characteristics 
condemned at The Hague seventy years ago and, the recent 
development of the neutron bomb has provided a further 
demonstration of this fact. 


- Chemical weapons were declared to be inhuman in the 
Geneva rrotoco. of 1925. "We'draw attention’'to the 
fact that research has also been active in this field 
and has produced new and far more deadly toxic 
substances. Consequently, there is an urgent need 
to complete the business, started at the beginning 
of the decade, which resulted in the 1972 Convention 


Prohibiting the Development, Production and Stock- 


piling of Bacteriological (Biological) Weapons. This 
Convention is to be welcomed as the only genuine 


disarmament agreement to emerge from the negotia- 
EPLons or -cne=paste 20 *years,-but-it needs’ tobe “comple- 
ted by a similar convention concerning chemical 
weapons. 


- An active and expanding trade in conventional weapons 
has stimulated the arms race in both industrialized 
and developing countries. The principal suppliers 
of arms are the governments of a few industrialized 
states; the share of private manufacturers is now 
small and is mostly subjected to governmental control. 
Those who acquire weapons include a certain number 
of developing countries whose scarce resources could 
be better devoted to economic and social development. 
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The trade is not limited to the transfer of arms but 

may include training of the men who are to use them 

and the establishment of factories for the indigenous 
production of weapons under licence in developing countries, 
some of which are selling their products to others. Many 
countries which purchase arms become dependent clients 

of the suppliers and this sets severe limits to their 
freedom of political action. A more sinister aspect 

of the trade is the transfer of the means of autocratic 
control -- torture instruments, police and prison hard- 
ware, surveillance and intelligence-gathering devices, and 
training in the use of the aforementioned -- to minority 
and undemocratic regimes which use them for purposes 

of internal repression of opposition groups. 


- The increasing power of modern conventional weapons 
is blurring the distinction between conventional and 
nuclear weapons, thus facilitating the transition from 
ccenventicnal to nucleér warfare. 


III. Nuclear weapons 


The nuclear arms race between the USA and the USSR has 
already produced a sufficient quantity of weapons to enable 
each side to destroy the other many times over. The race 
has now become one for superior quality and, if continued, 
will lead to the acquisition of a first-strike capability 
making full-scale nuclear war a probability. Other recent 
developments notably the miniaturisation of nuclear weapons 
-- the neutron bomb being an example -- have increased 
the likelihood of nuclear war which might also be provoked 
by accident. Such a war would inevitably have world- 
wide effects, involving countries which have had no voice 
in the policy decisions which vitally concern their security 
and even their existence. 


Consequently, our primary task today is to prevent the 
catastrophe of nuclear conflict between the two major powers. 
At the same time, we must press upon the USA and USSR the 
urgent necessity for measures of disarmament, first by the 
conclusion of the long-delayed comprehensive ban on nuclear 
tests -- a measure which still limit further research and~ 
development -- and secondly by using the Strategic Arms 
Limitation Talks (SALT) for agreeing upon substantial 
reductions in their nuclear forces. We also urge these 
two powers to proceed without delay to disengagement 
in Central Europe, where the large concentration of nucleer and 
conventional forces is a source of danger. There is ) 
another concentration of forces in Eastern Asia, with 
similar dangerous implications, and we trust that disengage- 
ment will be possible in this region as well. 
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Without measures of disarmament on the part of nuclear- 
weapon states there is little prospect of preventing the 
further horizontal proliferation of nuclear weapons. 

A number of countries which already possess the neces- 
sary technology will use it for the production of 
weapons if they see no sign that the nuclear-weapon 
states are prepared to halt and then reduce the vertical 
PLOPLEcret Lonwwonich has .tekenaplace since, the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty (NPT) came into force in 1970. 


Furthermore, both the NPT and the International Atomic 
Energy Agency (IAEA) recognize the importance that count- 
ries deprived of other sources of energy attach to the 
use of nuclear energy to meet their urgent needs. The 
PD uder select moOruLiec USCLOrenuC eam energy ‘for, peaceful 
purposes involves risks of which the authorities and 
public opinion must be conscious. The principal (though 
not the only) cause for anxiety is the possibility of the 
diversion of current nuclear technology and fissionable 
material from civilian to military purposes, or even 
to non-governmental groups pursuing private ends. This 
danger could be averted only through internationally 
accepted control measures with which both suppliers 
and recipients of nuclear technology and equipment 
scrupulously comply. 


Some feel that these steps will not suffice to pre- 
vent the proliferation of weapons and advocate that 
all further extension of the use of nuclear energy be 
halted; others feel that countries in urgent need of 
new sources of energy should be free to opt for nuclear 
energy, provided that both the government and the 
citizens are aware of the problems which it may pose for 
them. 


IV. Disarmament strategies 


The current arms race presents us all -- churches, 
governments and individuals -- with a daunting but 
urgent challenge. 


We urge the churches to combat modes of thought 
which rely on military solutions to political problems, 
by devising imaginative and adventurous peace programmes. 
Such programmes should begin with educational efforts, for 
instance a publication conveying in readable form the 
facts of the armaments situation and the possible alter- 
natives to war as a means of settling international 
disputes. The churches should be prepared to challenge 


widely-held views, or even deep-seated prejudices, which 
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have become the basis of popular support for an armaments 
programme, for example by: 


- promoting a policy of eliminating from national arsenals 
all weapons which can be used for aggressive purposes; 


- initiating and publicizing the studies undertaken by 
some European governments on the possibility and impli- 
cations of non-violent methods of national defense and 
initiating such studies in other countries; 


- promoting the full recognition of the rights of conscientious 
objectors to military service; 


- entering into dialogue with those who despair of halting 
the arms race, and more importantly, with those who 
accept the possibility of nuclear war. Those who under- 
take such encounters must be well informed on the facts 
of the current military situation but must insist that, 
whatever the balance of power may be, nuclear war is 
morally unacceptable. They would be greatly helped 
by the lifting of the veil of secrecy which surrounds so 
much military preparation and is a powerful factor 
in promoting fear which might prove to be unfounded if 
more information were available; 


- the promotion of a much greater volume of intervisitation 
across the lines of present political tensions with a view 
to stressing the human and individual aspects of the 
principle of détente; 


- the publication of balanced, factual information about 
those who are perceived as enemies and are often grossly 
misrepresented in the press; 


- the wide dissemination of information concerning the 
possibilities of converting armaments industries to civilian 
purposes, in order to combat the mistaken notion that 
disarmament would lead to widespread unemployment; 


- the study of the arms trade, particularly in those countries 
which are the major suppliers of weapons, with special 
reference to the stimulus which it gives to the arms='= —-- 
race and its negative effects on economic and social 
development, and bearing in mind that the arms trade 
is also a trade in repression and is thus directly 
related to Christian concerns for the protection of human 
rights and the abolition of torture; 


- publicizing the implications for their security of the 
establishment of nuclear weapons and facilities on the 
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territory of non-nuclear-weapon states; 


— promoting public) debate in countries living under the 
"nuclear umbrella" on the security and moral aspects of 
Ciesla ton. 


We have noted with approval some examples of recent 
church initiatives for peace in some of the above fields 
and recommend that, where possible, the co-operation 
of the Roman Catholic Church be sought in these activi- 
ties. 


We ask all churches to make a place in their services 
on Sunday, May 21st, for prayers for the success of the 
DoteeceNcatlous special soessi0n,on Disarmament (SSD); to 
fODloWeLoe proceedings Or the Special session; and, when 
it is concluded, to make appropriate arrangements at the 
national level for urging governments to implement the 
Proposals contained. in the Programme of Action. 


We ask. the World Council of Churches to consider the 
possibility of publishing a periodical newsletter for the 
interchange of news from the churches concerning their 
activities for peace and disarmament, and for supplying 
the churches with information on armaments and disarmament 
which may not be accessible to members of the public. 


We ask the World Council of Churches to include in 
the agenda of its conference on Science, Faith and the 
Future, to be held in 1979, the study in all its aspects 
of the misuse of scientific research and technology for 
military purposes. 


We urge churches to continue to address themselves 
to governments, recalling that only governments can ac- 
tually implement measures of disarmament. 


WesucoceclecsjOVel Niel eseometieslso.A. and U.S-S.R. to: 


= complete without delay_the negotiation of a compre- 
hensive ban on nuclear tests; 


pee op euceao ssOCn dcepOsciv le the current phase Of SALT 
- and continue to use this forum to reach agreement on 
substantial reduction of their nuclear arsenals; 


- proceed toward a disengagement and reduction of their 
forces in Central Europe; 


- agree on effective measures to regulate and limit their 
military uses of Outer Space; 


- agree not to use nuclear weapons against non-nuclear- 
weapon states which are not allies of a nuclear-weapon- 
state; 
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- halt the production of weapons-grade fissionable material; 
- agree never to be the first to use nuclear weapons. 


We trust that the completion of some, at least, of the 
above measures can be announced to the Special Session and 
that all nuclear-weapon states will be associated with 
them. 


We urge the governments of all nuclear-weapon states to 
agree upon a treaty banning the use, development, production 
and stockpiling of all nuclear weapons. 


We urge other governments, in collaboration with those 
of the nuclear-weapon states, to take the opportunity offered 
by the Special Session to make significant advances in the 
following fields: 


- the universal acceptance of the Geneva Protocol of 1925 and 
the Bacteriological Weapons Convention of 1972; 


- the adoption of a convention banning the development, 
production and stockpiling of chemical weapons; 


- the continuation of negotiations already started in the 
Geneva Conference on Humanitarian Law with a view to ban- 
ning existing or new weapons which may cause unnecessary 
suffering or be indiscriminate in their effects; 


- adoption of steps to control and limit the arms trade 
including the trade in repressive technology; 


- acceptance of a standard method for making public their 
military budgets and expenditures; 


- the reduction of their military budgets by an agreed 
percentage and devotion of the savings to the peace- 
keeping operations of United Nations; 


- the establishment of an agreed and acceptable interna- 
tional system of armaments control whose findings would 
be open to all; 


- formal recognition of the fact that national control of 
natural resources includes the right to refuse the 
exportation of such resources for military purposes; 


- the setting up of further Nuclear-Free Zones; 


- the setting up of appropriate machinery and fora for the 
further discussion and negotiation of these measures, inclu- 
ding the preparation and convening of a World Disarmament 
Conference. 
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All the above measures must be seen as steps towards 


General and Complete Disarmament which must,once more, 
be proclaimed as our goal. 


The Special Session and subsequent multilateral confe- | 
rences are not the only path to the goal of disarmament. 
We urge all governments to give serious thought to 
UU LaLeCrabestepsewiich they could take to move disarma- 
ment out of the present deadlock. We believe that in 
the present critical times such an action would be 
widely acclaimed by public opinion and would not fail 
to be reciprocated by other governments. 


Finally, we urge our brothers and sisters of all 
races, creeds and nationalities to turn away from the 
Obsession with milikvanyvattaiz sivand| ~to-cevote their 
energies and resources te the urgent prceblems whica 
threaten human survival - the task of feeding, hcusing, 
educating and caring for our growing numbers, the search 
for new and safe sources of energy, the preservation of 
our environment from the cesecration which threatens it. 


PART TWO 


DISARMAMENT AND DEVELOPMENT 





I. Armament development and social development 


Development in our understanding centres around 
human beings in relation to economic growth, self-reliance 
and full participation in the decision-making process 
related to their existence and social transformation. 
Armament distorts those aspects of social development. 


Despite the profound differences between the social 
and economic systems that predominate in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) and Warsaw Treaty Organization 
(WTO) countries, both blocs are deeply involved in an 
arms race which in fact has negative consequences for 
development both of their own peoples and in general for 
the development of humanity. 


II. Disarmament and development 


There is a clear relationship between the armaments 
race and the socio-economic order. The armaments ccmpeti- 
tion of the super-powers, as well as of other nations 
involved in the arms race and the development of military 
weapons, fosters the present economic order and prevents 
the principles of a new economic order from being put 
into practice. Multinational corporations as well as 
governments join in producing and providing arms in an 
unrestricted way both at home and abroad. Armaments 
expenditures are rapidly growing and development projects 
are slowing down. 


The interlocking relationship between the existing 
world economic order and the military-industrial bureau- 
cratic technological complex hinders the proper utiliza- 
tion of available rescurces. Disarmament is therefore 
essential for the proper utilization of the human and 
material resources available for social development and 


for the creation of a New International Fconomic Order 
(NIEO). 


For example, the labour, resources and facilities 
currently used for military purposes can be more effec- 
tively used for the satisfaction of basic human needs 
in both developed and developing countries. Resources 
released by disarmament could be channelled to more 
positive and less dangerous technological research for 
development, eg. sources of energy. 
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It is clear, however, that there is no guarantee 
that the resources released from military purposes 
by disarmament will automatically flow into development 
projects. Repressive regimes and social classes in 
many developing countries are often closely linked 
to the big powers and transnational corporations and 
are used for influencing large sectors of their societies. 


The United Nations (UN) and Non-Governmental Organi- 
zations (NGO) should cooperate in a workable programme 
to ensure that resources freed from military use be 
used for development. 


The armaments race has further detrimental effects 
on national and international development in that it 
has caused military research and development (R&D) to 
predominate in science and technology. It often 
absorbs the best scientific and technological talent, 
wastes human and material resources, and distorts 
research priorities, ‘particularly in ‘Third. World 
countries. 


The labour, resources and facilities now devoted to 
military activities should be channelled instead to 
the satisfaction of basic human needs in both developed 
and developing countries. The present concentration 
on military research and development could be replaced 
by intensive efforts to tap new energy sources, overcome 
malnutrition and disease, solve pressing urban questions, 
provide answers to housing and transport needs, and 
discover new forms of appropriate technology for the 
developing world. 


Conversion and redeployment of resources for economic 
and social development should be the aim of all nations 
at national, regional and global levels. Not only 
should the threat to peace be reduced, but injustice, 
mistrust and secrecy among the nations, fear among the 
people and violation of human rights must be overcome. 
Greater openness, confidence-building and cooperation 
Can result in greater human solidarity. 


The need for disarmament should not become a substi- 
tute for liberation and self-determination for Third 
World societies but rather provide the basis for co- 
existence and cooperation for all peoples. It must 
also be stressed that social development should not 
wait until we reach complete disarmament. 


On several occasions in past years, the World Council 
of Churches, national and regional ecumenical bodies and 
churches, and other international bodies, social and 
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private organizations, political parties and trade unions 
have denounced the repressive activities of authoritarian re- 
gimes which have come to power against the will of many 
Third World peoples. Special attention has been drawn 

to the increasing use of torture for intimidation which 

is being disseminated in its different forms and transformed 
into government and political dominating instruments used 
systematically to suppress and do away with liberation and 
protest movements. There is an international dissemination 
of knowledge tracing and implementation of torture which is 
a serious threat to human rights. 


we must alert the international community once again 
to this particularly inhuman aspect of the arms race aimed 
at destroying or preventing the emergence of liberation 
movements in some countries of the Third World, thus 
hampering the development of those peoples. 


III. Recommendations 


Considering the importance of development and the sur- 
vival of humanity, we propose the following: 


- An appeal should be made to the churches and to governments 
to study the role of weapons-producing companies which 
escape any effective control and help to generate the arms 
race. These companies are based mainly in industrialized 
countries, but tend to be active in underdeveloped countries 
as well and require international regulation. 


- The close and multi-faceted relationship between power- 
ful economic interests and the arms race serves to 
strengthen the dominance-dependence structure already 
inherent in the present economic system. Therefore, the 
discussion of armamentism must be increasingly related 
to the need for a new international economic order. The 
UN, its member governments and NGOs should study the inter- 
relationship between disarmament and development. They 
should consider not only the immediate effects of the 
arms race on development, but also its effects on the 
dominance-dependence relationships. These studies 
should be aimed at establishing conditions under -which 
developing countries will be able to build their societies 
without undue interference. In this connection, a commit- 
tee of experts should be established and the Commission 
of Churches in Participation of Development of the 
World Council of Churches to study the results of this 
conference and formulate further recommendations on the 
relationship between disarmament and the development. 


~ Disarmament being understood as a broad peace strategy 
aiming at the elimination of nuclear weapons, interna- 
tional security based on a much lower level of armaments, 
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and structural change within a just world order, should 
be given the highest priority today in humanity's 
struggle for progressive transformation and survival. 
While the arms race is accelerating, awareness of its 
dangers is decreasing. 


One of the most important stumbling blocks to disarma- 
ment Se Vveritication and control. One of the most 
promising tools for development, resource utilization, 
crop control and avoidance of natural calamities is 
satellite mapping and surveillance. Both tasks can 
successfully be executed by an international programme 
for Satellite Resource and Surveillance, Control and 
Verification. A resolution should be tabled before the 
Special Session on Disarmament to establish such a 
programme within the framework of the UN -- as gene- 
rally postulated by the 1961 Zorin-McCloy Agreement -- 
which would internationalize the fund of knowledge 

and technological capabilities now in the hands of 
technologically advanced nations. Such a programme 
could mark a radical departure in disarmament efforts 
and improved use of resources for development. 


Disarmament, aS a peace strategy, should be linked to 
Che avoliricn OL dijustice, domination and exploitation. 
It must increase security between nations, save resources 
for development, and promote civil, political, economic 
and social rights for the satisfaction of basic human 
needs. These are interrelated goals. Disarmament 

and absence of violence should be considered as in- 
alienable human rights. On the basis of these goals, 
study should be initiated by UN bodies and international 
organizations of jurists as a further development of 

the universal declaration of human rights and the inter- 
national covenants on human rights. 


In order to demonstrate that defense expenditures withhold 
much needed funds from development, all countries 

should; *anrtaatsy On a voluntary basis, pay a 5% tax 

on military spending to a UN controlled development 

fund. This fund should be established as a separate 
entity in order to keep alive the notion that arms 
expenditures divert needed economic resources for 
productive investments in development. This proposal 

is not meant as a transient single-stage measure, 

but rather as a permanent arrangement with built-in 
possibilities for improvement and a gradual progression 
in@sorm sand’ size. No difficulties of procedure or 
substance, such as budgeting dissimilarities, verifi- 
cation issues, or refusal by single states to participate 
in the scheme should stand in the way of its execution. 
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Initially, participating states should be free to fix 
their contribution according to their own budgetary 
accounts, and deliver these contributions either in 
convertible currency or in goods. A start should be 

made even if a number of countries refuse in the beginning 
to participate. The orientation should be for a dynamics 
infused by exemplary graduated action with prospects for 
universal response under mounting pressure from public 
opinion. We further urge the member states of the UN 

to continue to fulfil their pledge of a 0.7% contribution 
of their Gross National Product (GNP) to development aid, 
whose target has so far not been achieved. In order to 
approach and hasten the achievement of this target, we 
recommend the 5% tax on military budgets over and above 
the agreed upon pledge of 0.7% of GNP. 


PART THREE 


PEACEFUL RESOLUTION OF CONFLICTS 


I. The only alternative 


In many World Council of Churches statements, 
especially in the massages of the World Council of 
Churches Assemblies, it has been declared repeatedly that 
War is a sin against the will of God and that it is 
incompatible with the purposes of God's design for the 
world. War in a nuclear age would mean the total 
annihilation of life and destruction of God's creation. 
Therefore, aware of the threat to the survival of hunanity 
arising from the nuclear and conventional arms race, 
the presence of weapons of mass destruction, and the 
many (COnt lier potentialS@ins variouss parts» of: the 
world: 


- The peaceful settlement of all international conflicts 
as the only alternative to avoid war or use of 
force must be generally recognized and accepted. 


—- We reaffirm. our conviction that the principles and 
treaties of international law, intended to preclude 
violence and war as means of national policy, should 
be recognized as having continuing validity, requiring 
governments to submit themselves to peaceful settlement 
OPARCone ia Cts. 


- We take note of the provisions in the UN Charter re- 
garding the inherent right of national self-defense. 
At the same time we reiterate our belief that national 
security is actually endangered by the possession and 
acquisition of nuclear weapons of mass destruction. 


- We should also strengthen the existing machinery 
provided by the UN and other institutions for the 
peaceful resolution of conflicts. At the international 
level, the UN Charter, in Article 33, provides the 
following methods of settlement: Negotiation, Inquiry, 
Mediation, Conciliation, Arbitration and Judicial Settle- 
ment. It also provides for regional arrangements or 
other peaceful means for the settlement of national 
and international disputes. All these modes of non- 
violent settlement are in the spirit of peaceful 
co-existence and should be further developed. 


II. Regional disputes 


It 4s important to identify the typology Grad spuces 2 
various areas and to utilize and activate the already 
existing institutional machinery at the regional level 
to resolve regional and inter-state disputes. 


It must be recognized that in an increasing number of 
instances, the origins and causes of inter-state disputes 
are found outside the regions and nations concerned, 
who are being used as proxies in conflicts between the 
super-powers and their allies. In examining the nature 
of regional conflicts in Africa, Asia, Latin America and 
Europe; this limitatiom to the peaceful ‘settiemenwror 
disputes at the regional level should be recognized. 


While holding different views of the causes of conflicts 
in Africa, we recognize that conflicts arising from the 
racist policies of white minority regimes, or as a result 
of people's liberation struggles for independence from 
colonial rule, are unlikely to be resolved peacefully 
unless the white minority regimes and the colonial powers 
hand over power. With regard to conflicts arising from 
interventionist policies or border conflicts, the mediation 
role of the Organization of African Unity (OAU)and other 
competent international bodies has been noted and this 
should be further encouraged and used. 


The nature of conflicts in Asia is different in some 
respects ‘from, that’ in’ Africa: aIn Asi.a,4 there, are, ina cias 
developments toward regional institutional infrastructures 
or mechanisms to which nations of Asia can have resource 
for the settlement of disputes. Association of South-East 
Asian Nations (ASEAN) in South-East Asia has recently 
set up its own mechanism for the peaceful settlement of 
conflicts as embodied in the Treaty of Amity and Concord 
signed in Bali, February 1976, by the Heads of State of 
the member countries. 


In Asia, there is an emergent tendency to resort to 
peaceful settlement of disputes in view of the repeated 
wars it has experienced in the last several years. The 
Simla Pact based on the principle of«bilaterism-is an 
example. 


The active involvement and participation of the People's 
Republic of China in the disarmament process should be 
encouraged. It is essential to continue to encourage 
the normalization of relations between China and neigh- 
bouring countries as well as the USA. A normalization of 
relations between the People's Republic of China and the 
USSR is essential. 
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The same trend could be encouraged in the relations 
between South and North Korea, the Socialist Republic 
of Vietnam and Democratic Kampuchea, and other countries 
in Asia. 


The League of Arab States in the Middle East is a 
regional organization which deals with disputes of a 
regional nature. However, the Palestinian question 
and the serious possibility of an East-West confronta- 
tion in the Middle East in which even the use of nuclear 
weapons cannot be ruled out, are all grave possibilities 
which need to be resolved through some peaceful means. 
In this context, UN Resolution 242 and the UN peace- 
keeping forces should be supported. We also endorse all 
World Council of Churches statements which are directed 
towards a solution of the Middle East problem. The 
Geneva Conference is an instrument for settling the 
Atab=  SradewieCont ic cepeacerully. The resumption, of 
its work is a necessity. Egyptian President Sadat's 
visit to Israel was also an attempt at a peaceful settle- 
ment, although the visit has been evaluated in different 
ways. 


The militarization of the Latin American Region, 
especially the Southern Cone, has two consequences: 

a) Through the doctrine of national security and a con- 
sequent emphasis on counter-insurgency, the military 
regimes have led to an internal escalation of violent 
confiictewhose! only.solution-is. the,re-establishment 
of democracy and the respect of human rights. 

b) The accentuation of inter-state conflict based on 
a geo-political approach and increasing nationalism, 
the solution of which must be achieved by developing 
the basic Latin American solidarity. 


The Latin American countries have been proposing 
a drastic reform of the institutions of the present 
inter-American system. There is a necessity to refor- 
mulate these institutions, creating a Latin American 
system based on regional interest and ideological plu- 
ralism. The first step in this direction is the movement 
of economic integration and especially the creation of 
the Latin American Economic System (SELA) which is 
made up of all countries of the Region, putting an 
end to the segregation of Cuba. The trend of normalizing 
relations between Cuba and the United States and between 
Cuba and other Latin American countries should be en- 
couraged. We request states to recognize the juridical 
value of, and to respond favorably to, resolutions 
which, in conformity with international law, resolve 
their disputes, especially when these are the products 
of arbitration freely accepted by the respective governments 
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or which arise out of earlier treaties. 


The example set by Europe in de-escalating East-West 
confrontation policies has resulted first in various 
bilateral agreements and then in the accords of the 
Helsinki Conference on Security and Co=-operation®in Europe 
(CSCE). It is of utmost importance”that "the wonentam 
in this development be kept up. In order to speed up 
the use of the various provisions for East-West “coopera= 
tion in the Final Act, the creation of a permanent 
secretariat of the CSCE should be considered. 


Political détente must be followed by disarmament. The 
continued arms race and the introduction of new weapon 
systems endangers the political progress already made. 

The possibility of reaching agreement on an obligatory system 
for peaceful settlement of disputes should be explored. 


III. Recommendations 


Concerning the churches" contribution to the peace= 
ful resolution of conflicts, we make the following 
recommencations: 


- The churches should request the World Council of Churches 
to nominate a small group of experts, representing 
different regions, to explore the different opportu- 
nities in the UN Charter and in regional agreements 
and declarations and to suggest new ways for the peace- 
ful settlement of disputes. It is necessary to strengthen 
confidence-building measures: Exchange of delegations, 
building of contacts at various levels as suggested by 
the Helsinki Accord, joint research studies, coopera- 
tion at educational levels and voluntary service. 

Free flow of information through a more balanced news 
exchange is also recommended. All this could go a long 
way in removing the mental blocks and psychological 
barriers, mutual fear and suspicion, and re-establishing 
a people-to-people contact. This may also be extended 
to dialogue with all the other living faiths. 


~ We encourage further exploration and continuing imple- 

mentation of the World Council of Churches report on 
"Violence, Non-Violence and the Struggle for Social 
Justice". We endorse the recommendations at the Nairobi 
1975 General Assembly that the Central Committee serious- 
ly consider what steps could be taken to involve the 
World Council of Churches more visibly in support of 
those committed to non-violence. We want to stress 

the need for futher study of the unresolved issues. 
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- We recognize, in conclusion, that the peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes is simply a means of establishing the 
rule of law among nations within a world order where 


there is justice, freedom and equality among peoples 
of the world. 


PART FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL ISSUES 


lL. The Christian vocation of peace=making 


The Christian concern for peace is grounded in our 
human participation in the loving purposes of God for his 
whole creation. He wills to sum up all things in Christ 
by whose cross and resurrection peace has become possible 
for all. In Christ all creation participates. ine coc un ver. 
sal salvation. Therefore, the nations must desist from 
desecrating that which He has sanctified. 


The peace we seek is a "warm" peace, not merely the 
absence of war, but a peace best defined in the Biblical 
word "shalom", which expresses a positive state of justice, 
mutual respect for differences, welfare, health, security 
and a community embracing all humanity, in which there 
is loving concern@rforral.l. 


Jesus Christ is our pattern for the ministry of peace- 
making. All Christians are called to this vocation and 
must exercise a ministry of peace-making in whatever 
sphere they are set. But special support needs to be 
given to those in Ja, position: tomintluencespolierca 
decision-making for peace. Churches must not expect 
governments to give priority to peace-making unless they 
also make this a priority in their own programmes. 


The way to peace lies through justice and the particular 
responsibility to work for peace must be enlightened by 
a permanent concern for social and international justice. 
The churches as peace-makers must encourage in every 
possible way non-violent and sacrificial approaches to 
the resolution of conflicts. Some Christians accept 
total renunciation of violence in all circumstances as 
the only authentic Christian witness for peace. Others 
feel that while a total non-violent approach is possible 
for individuals it is not always an option in dealing 
with the problems of nations, peoples or communities, 
where the Christian may be faced with a choice between 
two evils. In such circumstances repentance is required 
whatever the decision. 
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It. Security in a world threatened by annihilation 


Security for humanity has its true basis in the loving 
will of God who desires that none shall perish and that 
all His creatures should enjoy the fulness of life. 

His Kingdom shall come and His will shall be done on 
earth as it is in heaven. In this confidence, Chris- 
tians are freed from the burden of anxiety and are 
therefore able to work for peace and preserve hope 
even in the most hopeless situations. 


Security concerns more than the individual. It 
involves mutual confidence and cooperation. Without 
trust, no genuine community is possible, but a community 
must also be open to critical questioning to avoid 
the abuse of power which threatens security for all. 


False concepts of security blind the nations. 
1. Security must be subordinated to the common good 
of society and humanity and must not therefore be used 
as a justification for the violation of human rights. 
security is not found in the escalation of armaments nor 
in promises of nuclear protection nor in the deter- 
mination to obtain first strike capability. 
2. We affirm the statement of the 1966 Geneva Conference 
on Church and Society that "nuclear war is always 
the larger evil". We cannot justify any use or threat 
to use nuclear weapons in the name of "Security". 
We also affirm that the use or threat to use so-called 
"conventional" weapons is not in accordance with the 
mind “of Christ. 


A complacency which suggests that nothing can be 
done about the arms race or that people are powerless 
to act is contrary to the faith of those who believe 
in the power of the Holy Spirit. Christians must 
change complacency into concern by the presentation and 
interpretation of facts about the arms race and its 
terrible consequences. 


To be effective in peace-making the churches need to 
be strongly self-critical concerning their own educa- 
tional and theological programmes which sometimes 
help to sustain false concepts of security. 


III. The exposure of idols 


It is the prophetic duty of Christians to unmask and chal- 
lenge idols of military doctrine and technology in the light 
of the Christian vision of justice and peace. Such idols 
include: 


~ the doctrine of "deterrence" which holds millions hostage 
to the threat of nuclear terror but which has led to 
the development of still more terrifying weapons of 
mass destruction; 


- any doctrine of national security that is used to 
justify militarism and the arms race. 


-~ the doctrine that "qualitative improvements" in military 
technology will result in a reduction inearms. 9 Lhe cacy, 
the arms race has escalated as the risks of nuclear 
war have vastly increased, 


Science and technology, if used responsibly, can con- 
tribute to the enrichment of humanity and can help to 
uphold the dignity of all people as children of God. 

But when devoted to purposes of domination and destruction 
in the arms industry, they become dangerous idols to be 
exposed and defeated. 


Christians welcome efforts to reduce tensions and 
increase cooperation between the superpowers. Détente 
between them, however, must not be allowed to result 
in.a denial of the right of. allinationsitorpartuicipace 
in decisions which significantly affect their common future. 


The arms race or the escalation of military technology 
often appears to be outside human control or to be in the 
control of a small number of the powerful. This dangerous 
frame of mind must be resisted. People of all nations 
are involved in permitting the arms race to continue. 

People are not powerless to act. The church should accept 
its share of responsibility for what is happening and should 
work to arouse public opinion to the perils of the arms 

race while there is still time. 


— 


TV. The transformation of the tools of war 


The churches must work to convert the costly tools 
of war into tools for the sustenance and enrichment of 
life. 


The command to love God and our neighbours challenges the 
churches to work for the welfare of all people. To this 
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end the arms industry must be transformed into an 
industry geared to building up community, not to 
(eH Tos mh ate) (i bh ae pak bt ot 


God has given humanity the freedom to live respon- 
Sibly in the world. This responsibility involves the 
wise stewardship of the mental, moral and physical 
energies of people as well as that of the resources 
of the natural world. The creation of tools of war is 
an irresponsible use of God-given resources and a 
negation of the divine purpose. 


V. The churches' ministry of reconciliation 


The churches must articulate a dynamic ministry of 
reconciliation which generates initiatives for peace, 
overcoming the dividing walls of hostility and fear. 


The process of negotiation and formal agreements on 
disarmament has not proved productive. New initiatives 
need to be explored to break through the present 
Stalemate and to discover peaceful means of settling 
disputes. 


As God in Christ took the initiative in breaking 
through the vicious circle of sin, so. the church must 
encourage initiatives to break the vicious circle of 
the arms race. In the present context of nuclear 
arsenals, unilateral disarmament initiatives should 
be seen as signs of strength, not weakness. 


Cheap reconciliation is a delusion. As the Cross 
makes plain, genuine reconciliation is costly, demanding 
the courage to expose and confront the powers of dark- 
ness, the faith to believe that new relationships of 
mutual respect and trust are possible, and the love 
CO petster eto sche wend. 


Bilateral dialogue on disarmament between churches 
in "adversary" nations should be encouraged. Such 
channels of fellowship across ideological frontiers based 
on a common faith-irm Christ not only create trust and 
mutual understanding but build bridges to peace which 
can be maintained even in times of conflict. 


Vi. .Thesneed soos nepemu 


The gospel call to “repent” is particularly chal@enging 
in the context of the arms race. Churches need to search 
their consciences for evidence of their participation in 
militarism and the arms industry. 


It may be that some churches will need to examine 
their investments to see if church funds’ in’ any way support 
the arms industry, individual Christians may need to be 
challenged about their involvement in the manufacture, 
sale and development of armaments. 


Repentance is necessary because of the religious 
dimensions of many conflicts and of the tarnished record 
of churches in history. Repentance is also necessary where 
there is apathy concerning the terrible perils confronting 
humanity through the arms race and because of the feekle- 
ness of efforts for peace which have still a low priority 
in the pregrammes of many churches. 


Vil. sHoperii can end-time 


The church must recover the meaning of Christian hope 
for a generation confronting the physical possibility of 
the end of human history. Peace has become more than a 
moral option: it has become a physical necessity. 


To hope in Christ is neither to be complacent about 
human survival nor powerless in the fear of annihilation 
by the forces of evil but to open our eyes to the trans- 
cendent™reality or Christ in itstory. 


To hope in Christ is to know that we are new creations 
empowered by the love of the Lord God which infuses the 
whole creation. It is to be equipped to share redemptively 
in the struggle for justice and peace. It is to know 
that nothing -- not even the end of all our nations and 
all our churches -- can separate us from the love of 
Christ.. It is, the promise ofvvirctorysbeyond, Crucis t2on 
through the Risen Lord. 


Thus hope is generated and continually strengthened 
through liturgy, worship and prayer. 
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VIII. Ecumenical resources 


The ecumenical movement can be an instrument for peace 


as it links local churches in all nations. The churches 
have world-wide organisational structures, institutions, 
publications, financial resources and personnel. Such 


resources must be utilized more effectively for peace. 


- Dialogue among the churches on disarmament issues 
must be continued. 


- There need to be projects of peace education at every 
level of church life. Dialogue with people of other 
religions and ideologies needs to be developed around 
the common search for peace. 


- The churches should continue to strengthen their 
efforts to work for peace in particular situations 
DmmGontitcte, “as mocels. tor further action in the 
future. 


- The struggle for unity needs to be seen in the light 
of the Christian witness for peace. The world will 
mocecake seriously the Christian call, fom peace rand 
reconciliation as long as divisions and disharmony 
persist among the churches. 
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